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‘*My HUSBAND SAYS THIS IS SUCH AN AWFUL HAT! 
‘' OH, NO, DEAR; NOT MUCH—ONLY YOUR HEAD.” 


CHARIVARI. 








You DON'T SEE ANYTHING ABSURD IN IT, DO YOU, DEAR ?” 
[Friendly relations are subsequently re-established, 








this year, so as to enable the staff to enjoy a long summer holiday. ] 





THE PRINCES OF DENMARK. 
[A Copenhagen daily paper is stopping publication from June to September 


Ou, oft have I pitied the journalist’ s lot, 
Who toils through the night writing columns of rot, 
And only is free to return to his cot 

When the daylight is dawning; but, then, mark, 
Not all of the world is composed of such fools 
As cling to the rigorous, cast-iron rules 
Which hold in our insular newspaper schools— 

They manage things better in Denmark. 


When summer comes courting and woos you to laze 

In her lap of delight through the halcyon days, 

What rapture to stretch at your length nor to raise 
A finger to make but a pen-mark ; 

From June to September to lie i’ the sun, 

Secure as an infant and brown as a bun, 

With the blue sky above you-—I say it, for one; 
They manage things better in Denmark. 


O toilers of Fleet Street, who painfully write 
Through the lingering hours of the long stuffy 
night, 

Which throbs at each quarter as time’s laggard flight 
The echoing strokes of Big Ben mark, 

Ah, think of your brothers across the North Sea 

As idle and cool as a mortal can be, 

And I make little doubt you will warmly agree 
They manage things better in Denmark. 





HOLIDAYS AU NATUREL. 
[A medical paper recommends adopting a savage life during the holidays.] 
Bounding Buffalo. Yield, Iroquois chief, for no brave ever 
defied the BuFFALO-WHO-NEVER-SLEEPS and lived ! 
Snake-in-the-Grass. Three moons have I hunted on thy 
tracks, Mohawk dog. Now die! (The rifle misses fire. Aside.) 
This blamed Birmingham tool never will work ! 


3Juffalo. Why, you’re not an Indian at all! You're 
(rubbing his eyes)—you’re Jones of the War Office! 
Snake. What—not Brown! Good business! Couldn't 


recognise you in all that paint without my glasses, old chap. 
I’m on one of these Cheap Trackless-Forest Trips—my 
gout, you know—doctor’s orders. 

Buffalo. Let ’s smoke the pipe of peace. (Timidly) We 
can smoke here, can’t we? J’m playing out time on a 
Boundless Prairie Circular Coupon—really awfully good, 
don’t you know. They guarantee starvation, hand-fed wild 
animals, night attacks by hostile Indians (they expect a tip, 
though), or money returned. But the cooking ’s bad. 

Snake (né Jones). Old Snake-1n-THe-Grass is on a holiday, 
and I rented his hunting grounds, scalps, thingumijigs, 
goodwill (or the reverse) at the estate office. Never mind 
the gun; it’s a dummy. 

Buffalo. No use burying this old butter-knife of a hatchet 
either—and I’m paying for a licence for it, too. 

Snake (anxiously). Can we get a drink anywhere ? 

Buffalo. Let’s trek to my kopje—no, that’s South 
African, isn’t it? Come round and see Mrs. Brown—and, 
I say, hurry up; these head-feathers and the moccasins are 
hired by the hour. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Ix Immortal Youth (Hutcuinson) Mr. Mortey Roserts has 
written a book which attempts to do for a certain phase of 
life in London what Murcer achieved for Paris in his Vie de 
Bohéme. My Baronite is surprised to learn that between 


the two cities, then and now, there is common ground that | 


makes such work possible. Mr. Mortey Roperts knows, or 
at least conveys the assurance of knowledge. Nevertheless, 
the idea of an A.R.A. unexpectedly returning from a busi- 


| ness visit to Manchester, finding his wife, drunk with wine, 
| attempting to renew earlier 


intimacy with a nice-looking 
young novelist and poet, is new to one having a pretty close 
acquaintance with the personnel of the Royal Academy. 
The keynote of the book is struck in a remark by Parker 
Fullerton, George Vincent Lacy’s mentor in the ways of 
London life. ‘‘ Respectability,’’ says the sage, ‘* is a form of 
ignorance.” Mr. Roperts, in fashion possibly a trifle bold 
for enervated taste, dispels ignorance, unveils respectability. 
Without exception, his puppets are a shady lot. But they 
dance in lively fashion, not without display of ankle on the 
part of the ladies. 

The Mystery of the Sea (HeiNemaxy) is a rattling story 
which sometimes recalls Monte Cristo, anon Treasure 
Island. Through it all beams the breezy personality of 
Bram Sroxer. ‘The scene is set by the curved shore of 
The wild scenery by day and 
night Mr. Sroxer describes with loving touch and master 
The basis of the plot is discovery of hidden treasure, 
information respecting which naturally comes from corre- 
spondents in Spain. They are, however, not the shady 
parties Mr. Lasoucnere devotes the leisure of a useful life to 
unmasking. The ireasure originally belonged to the Pore, 
who contributed it to the expenses of the Armada. 
San Cristobal that was, as the wise say, ‘“‘ conveying’’ the 
treasure, sank in Cruden Bay. How Archibald Hunter was 
led to the discovery of the gold and gems, how he found 


The | 











| 


still greater treasure in the person of a charming American | 


girl, is told with unfailing animation and marvellous skill. | 


Amongst many powerful scenes is that wherein Lauchlane | 


| 


Macleod’s desperate attempt to swim ashore, when Lammas | 


F lood swirled round the broken masses of rock known as 

‘The Skares,”’ is vividly described. My Baronite finds in 
the book the rare quality of adventure that enthralls the 
boys and pleases their parents. 

The Baron has just tumbled across, without in the least 
damanging his shins, a little book of lectures on Company 
Drill, published (by Wittiam Clowes anp Sons) a couple of 
months or so ago, riz. during ‘‘ the season’? when Company 
Drill would have been most valuable to many a débutant 
(not débutante, quite another, and far smaller, pair of shoes), 


and written by Major Georce Nucent, of the Irish Guards. | 
This opusculum is so fascinating in its poetical descriptions of | 


‘manoeuvres ’’ as to bring the Baron up at “ the halt,”’ and 


almost induce him to “change position,” being ever in 
“right form,” giving his entire ‘ attention”’ to ‘‘ squads,”’ 


and to “ quick 


‘inspection,’ ‘fixing and porting arms,” 
marching”’ ‘‘from the halt to the halt.” 


But on second | 


thoughts, seeing that there is question of ‘ Passing Defiles | 


and Obstacles,” of ‘‘ Changing Ranks,”’ 
the least wish to do, and of ‘‘ Marching in Fours”’ (where- 
unto he greatly objecteth), he, the Baron, being aware of an 
‘Increasing Front,”’ and weighted, as he is, by the responsi- 
bility of literary and journalistic ‘‘ Movements in Lines and 
Columns,’ determines that, after all, it is better, instead of 
‘Forming a Company” (Limited), to enjoy the society of 
those he has about him, Major George Nucent being of the 
number, and, with Commander-in-Chief Puycn’s popularity 
in view, to “‘advance”’ invariably “ by the right.’’ Yes, 


which he doesn’t in | 





‘“* Advance by the right”’ is the lofty moral lesson taught 
by the excellent practical military manual which has here 
been ‘‘ reviswed ’’ by that redoubtable warrior the 
Bricaprer Baron pe B.-W. 
P.S.—* Brigadier, vous avez raison!” 








INTERLUDE. 


Strip off your leagues of painted cloth 
That struck with awe the envious nations ; 
No longer let the maddened moth 
Impinge upon your coruscations ; 
Break up your timbers ; they shall feed 
The fires that serve the summer’s need. 


Undo the garter ; doff the spur ; 

And lay your gauds of plush and ermine 
In camphor or in lavender 

According as your tastes determine ; 
And in its trembling casket set 
The unaccustomed coronet. 


Freshly reviewed before no less 

Than five distinguished foreign vessels, 
Our fleet resumes her sober dress 

And with her normal duties wrestles ; 
And our destroyers, stuffed with coal, 
Repeat their well-known title-réle. 


Now Peace, that has her victims, too, 
Not less pronounced than those of Ares, 
Hopes that our guests are nearly through 
Their oratorical vagaries ; 
And even hints the time has come 
When Mr. Sepvon might be dumb. 


The camps are struck ; no more the Row 
Reverberates their blown reveille ; 
Our turbaned chiefs prepare to go 
Where things are better done in Delhi ; 
Taking their memories closely packed 
With teeming proofs of British tact ! 


Rest comes at last ; the war is done, 

The Kine is crowned, the fétes are over ; 
So let us take what little sun 

Is left to warm the season’s clover ; 
He must be hard to please who cares 
About “‘ reaction’s deadly snares ”’ ? 


We'll fold our hands awhile at ease, 

And dull our ears to dismal sermcne ; 
What would you have? We hold the seas, 

A match for all your jealous neti 

‘Four years from now they ‘ll be unpleasant ?” 
Well, our concern is just the present. 


As for our ‘‘ failures in the field 

Big with instruction ’’—why review them ? 
Their trivial tale is closed and sealed ; 

Besides, we always worry through them ! 
Don’t let ‘‘ reform ”’ disturb our sleep ; 
In any case, the thing will keep 


We ’ve wealth enough to meet the charge 
Of these and even costlier errors ; 
Let us wax fat and kick at large, 
And snap our thumbs at bogey terrors ; 
While life’s so flush of meat and drink 
Tt seems a waste of time to think ! O. S. 
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You HELPED US ON THE VELD, AND YOU'VE BEATEN US IN THE FIELD!” 





BROTHERS-IN-PADS. 


British Lion (to Kangaroo), ‘‘ HerE’s your HEALTH! Yovu’RE GCOD ALL ROUND, 
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FOR A CHANGE. 
Faccep and jaded, Darnye mine, 
For our annual change I pine. 
Once again the problem ’s here, 
Whither we shall go this year. 

Let who will seek lake or moor, 

“ Bad” or Hydro, Spa or “ kur.” 
Switzerland and Germany 

Have no charms for you and me. 
There while restless tourists haste, 
‘Good old Margate ’’ suits our taste. 
On its old familiar ground 

We will make the usual round. 

Meet SwitH, Ropinson and Browy, 
Whom we daily see in town ; 

Hear the niggers or the bands 

On the pier, the fort, the sands ; 
Revel in each well-known joy, 

Then, when these enchantments cloy, 
And for change again we yearn, 
Why, then, Dapuye, we ’ll return. 








CHARIVARIA. 


““Wuat do we crown and celebrate 
to-day ?’’ asked the Poet Laureate on 
August 9, in the opening line of his 
Coronation Ode, and even those who 
did not know pretended they did. 


The German Emperor and the Czar 
have met, and embraced again and 
again. And, in token of their personal 
friendship, they exchanged aiguillettes. 
We seem to have heard of something 
similar taking place at Hampstead Heath 
on Bank Holiday. 

Suggested title for the Travelling 
Emperor, ‘ King of all the Rushers.” 

From the Congo comes news of the 
discovery of an octopus which seizes its 
human victims and eats nothing but 
their brains. The young Belgian officer 
who sends the report escaped unharmed. 





A German doctor who has treated 
a large number of lunacy cases has 
written an article declaring that lunacy 
is infectious. His rivals assert that the 
article proves its point. 

Time brings its revenges. Newgate, 
after imprisoning housebreakers, will 
shortly be demolished by them. 

A correspondent writes from Dart- 
moor that it is quite true that the tread- 
mill has been abolished, but, on the 
other hand, lectures are now delivered 
to the convicts. 


The ignorance of some persons is 
wonderful. ‘‘ Who’s this MaKonnEn ?” 
“Why, ’e was the ’ead of the C.I.V.’s, 


wasn’t ’e ? ” 











Messrs. JarGceR have presented their 
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Lady (to gardener), ‘‘ HAVE YOU HAD YOUR DINNER, JOHN?” 
I MUST ’EAT THE GREEN’OUSE FUST.” 


John. ‘*Nor vet, Mum. 
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employés with a rifle range, and Mr. 
Rupyarp Kiptine, who made the opening 
speech, wishes it to be distinctly under- 
stood that the Jaeger Riflemen are in 
no sense related to his Flannelled Fools. 
The difference is naturally a material 
one. 





Meanwhile British trade is looking 
up a bit. The contract to erect a! 
new pair of meat-scales in the Market | 
Hall at Dereham-upon-Sea has been 
secured by an English firm, and it is 





reported that last week an English- 


made pair of boots was sold in the 
Goswell Road. 





Osborne is to cease to be a royal resi- 
dence. Englishmen areoften called snobs. 
I shall be interested to see whether the 
sale of Osborne biscuits falls off. 

In Russia people have been trying to 
assassinate Prince OpoLENsKI on the 
paltry ground that he had thirty-five 
peasants whipped to death. The lower 
classes in Russia have always been 
jealous of the amusements of the nobles. 
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A CANTO OF CLARET. 
(To W. J. J.) 
([Conciuvep.] 


So our friend sat down, and his voice came slow, 
But it wasn’t a story at all, you know, 

For it didn’t begin, and it hadn’t a middle, 

And there wasn’t the least little plot to unriddle, 
And you couldn't say, when the voice diminished 
And paused at last, that the tale was finished, 
Coffined and clamped and buried deep 

In the place where the good and the bad tales sleep, 
And never to wake again, you ‘d pray, 

Till the last trump roused it at Judgment Day. 

For, although he spoke, it wasn’t a story, 

But a blaze of light with a trail of glory, 

A dragon of fire with all his joints 

Gemmed with a circle of ruby points, 

His breath like a flaming exhalation, 

And his wings one emerald coruscation, 

Fanning the sky with a noise of thunder— 

A shape that a man might see and wonder, 

With his matter of fact and his logic banished, 
Whence it appeared and whither it vanished ; 

And now it seemed like the burst sonorous 

Of a wonderful magical ancient chorus : 

Not a roundelay for a festal dance meant, 

But an air with a most divine entrancement, 

That lifted you up and made you seem 

Like a floating shade in a happy dream, 

All thoughts gone that your heart offended, 

Your strivings over, your struggles ended ; 

Nothing left that could now remind you 

Of tempests and tossings far behind you ; 

Envy stifled and anger muffled, 

And, born in their place, a calm unruffled, 

A marvellous peaceful stretch immense, 

Beyond the limits of sight or sense, 

Smooth as glass, but with just a swell, too, 

A long low swell that you rose and fell to, 

With the music to lull you and give you the swing of it, 
And you on its surface the one lord and king of it. 
And then, it seemed, with a kind of shake up 

You ’d come to yourself and start and wake up, 

And see in a valley green and gay 

Brown-faced maidens and boys at play, 

Full in the sun on a happy day, 

Laughing and singing and fooling and frisking it, 
The boys for a kiss and the girls all risking it, 
Their eyes so bright that you couldn’t but love them, 
And a shepherd stretched on the bank above them, 
Fingering deftly and blowing neatly 

On his oaten pipe till it sounded sweetly 

With notes that a wood-nymph might have sung 

In the pleasant years when the world was young. 
And, lo! you saw with your own two eyes 
Saw it yourself without surprise, 

For indeed it seemed a sight to be glad about— 
You saw yourself in the thick of the gad-about, 
Playing a game that you seemed quite pat in, 
With a girl to help you who whispered Latin, 
While you whispered love, or its Latin analogy, 
Soft in the ear of your Payiiis or Lanace. 

And next, like a joyous bird sublime, 

You were poised aloft on the winds of Time, 
With sun upon sun in the sky to show you 
The wide world plain to your sight below you ; 
And you knew what it meant and how it had risen, 
Cause and effect, from its cramping prison, 











When first the marvellous word was spoken, 

And the bars were burst and the shackles broken, 
And, elate with the ordered freedom gained for it, 
The globe swung out on the course ordained for it. 
And still our friend was telling his tale, 

Talking at ease till the light came pale 

Through the rents and chinks of the window curtain ; 
And (this much is sure though the rest is uncertain) 
The room was cold, and the lamp was flaring, 

And you and I were awake and staring, 

Dazed with the tale that we both had heard, 

And echoing still with the man’s last word, 

And thinking him still on the self-same spot there— 
Till we rubbed our eyes and, lo! he was not there. 


“Ts. 





A VERY ARCH BISHOP “IN PARTIBUS;” 
Or, There’s many a True Word spoken in Chess. 

Hap ‘‘ Jonw Oxiver Hoppes”’ ( Mrs. Craicie) and Mr. Murray 
Carson (‘tis good to be ‘‘ Murray and wise ”’ in collaboration), 
joint-authors of The Bishop’s Move, thoroughly worked out 
their idea until it had developed itself into a strong plot 
with fine dramatic situations, then, with its admirable high- 
comedy dialogue, wherein the authors show to greatest 
advantage, the play would of itself have deserved the success 


‘which is at present won for it by the perfect acting of all 


concerned in the representation. It is a comedy of dialogue, 
a sort of ‘‘ proverbe”’ extended to three acts, of which the 
third, that ought to have been the strongest, is, unfortunately, 
just the reverse. 

That the clever collaborateurs, after hitting upon the 
original idea and after creating so marked a variety of 
characters, should have, apparently, tired of their handiwork 
and brought it to an abrupt conclusion in a most unsatisfac- 
tory manner, is disappointing to all who have followed the 
first two acts with growing pleasure and increasing interest. 

That the piece owes whatever success it has already 
achieved and whatever measure of popularity it may obtain 
mainly to Mr. Arruur Bourcuier, who in make-up and acting 
has never given us anything better than this impersonation 
of Ambrose, Bishop of Rance; to Miss VioLeT VANBRUGH as 
the good-hearted mondaine Duchess of Quenten; to H. B. 
Warner cleverly playing the difficult part of the youthful 
Francis Hericourt, the novice who returns to the world 
which he ought never to have quitted ; to Miss Jessie Baremay 
as the most ingenuous ingénue, Barbara Arreton ; to Mr. Kixe 
Heptey, excellent as Monsignor Campden, and to Miss Kate 
SerGeantson as Mrs. Hericourt, the impulsive mother of 
Francis, is a fact, the truth of which ‘‘ Jonn OLiver”’ and her 
Murray partner would be the first to admit and for which they 
must be honestly grateful. It is such artistic acting as this 
that ought to attract the public for some time to come. 
Indeed, so perfect an impersonation of a Catholic ecclesiastic 
(a French bishop, it seems, of English extraction, a sort of 
mixed quantity) has not been seen on the stage since Laroy- 
TAINE so admirably played the Abbé Constantin, in a play, 
charming indeed, but as innocent of plot as is this. The 
Abbé Constantin, as a type of the “inferior clergy,’’ took 
snuff in considerable quantities, but Monseigneur L’ Evéque 
takes no such stimulant, though he is quite “up to” 
tabac & priser. 

By the way, the first act is laid in “‘ the Refectory at the 
Abbey of Veyle, near Dinan,” in which is hung a picture 
that ought never to have been permitted on the walls, or 
within the precincts, of a Religious House. The painting is 
not essential to the piece, and as for the greater part of the 
time it is hidden by curtains (some of this superfluous 
drapery might have been spared for the unclothed figure), 
the audience, on the rideaux being temporarily withdrawn, 
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will quite appreciate the reason for its 
having been relegated to ‘‘the Abbey 
of Veyle.” 

As it is certain that the Bishop's 
Move will attract ‘‘ the inferior clergy,” 
it will be a surprise for them to hear 
that, in consequence of its success, all 
“orders” are considered as ‘‘ invalid,” 
and are not admitted except when they 
are ‘“‘recognised’’ by the Right Re- 
verend Prelate, Bishop BourcuiEr, whose 
performance in this part is quite extra- 
“ordinary.” 








ATHLETES AT BOW STREET. 


On the Bench:—Mr. A. G. STEEL, 
K.C., Mr. Anprew Lane, Mr. A. J. 
Wesse, Mr. Joun Batt, Junior, Mr. 
N. L. Jackson, and Mr. Tuomas Morris. 
The following cases were heard :— 

Wituiam Guitpert Grace, 54, doctor, 
was charged with the heinous offence of 
perpetual youth. 

Sir Rosert GirFeN, who appeared for 
the prosecution, said that the prisoner 
persisted in getting younger every year, 
to the confusion of all statistics and the 
despair of honest bowlers. Only a few 
days ago the prisoner, in defiance of all 
consideration for the feelings of the 
young men who were playing and 
looking on, had made his two hundredth 
century in first-class cricket ; while his 
attacks on the wickets of his enemies 
were continuous and successful. 

Mr. L. B. W. Scuootine, who said 
that he was an actuary employed by the 
Royal Blob Insurance Company, stated 
that that Company had been founded 
with a capital of 50,000 runs to insure 
cricketers against making ducks. They 
refused, as a rule, to take anyone 
over forty-five. The prisoner was an 
exception. 

Dr. Anprew GaukropcER, medical 
officer for Sydenham, said that since 
the prisoner came to reside in the 
neighbourhood he had set such an 
example of health that the ‘incomes of 
the general practitioners in the district 
had fallen at least 50 per cent. 

Sir James Cricuton Browne stated 
that in his opinion, after a long study 
of the subject, the proper age for a 
cricketer finally to exchange the field 
for the pavilion chairs was forty-three, 
unless, of course, he was addicted to 
Harris tweeds, in which case he would 
be useless much earlier. For a man to 
make hundreds when he was fifty-four 
was a menace to the medical profession. 

Mr. Wou.uie Park, manufacturer of 
golfing implements, said that the usual 
age at which a man turned from the 
freevolity of cricket to the sairiousness 
of gowf was thirty-seven. They still 
waited to take the prisoner’s order, but 
in vain. It wasna’ fair to trade. 
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Manager of ‘‘ Freak” Show. ‘‘Have I Got A VACANCY FoR A GIANT? WHY, you DON’T 


LOOK FIVE FEET!” 


Candidate. ‘‘ YES, THAT’S JUST IT. I’M THE SMALLEST GIANT ON RECORD!” 





Mr. MetcuizepeK Jones, a solicitor|the prisoner’s motor car. He therefore 


representing the family of Old Parr, 
speaking for the defence, stated that 
old as that impressive figure had grown 
to be, there was no evidence that he 
ever gave up cricket. 

In spite of this interesting parallel 
the Bench unanimously condemned the 
prisoner to many more years hard labour 
in the field. (Applause in Court.) 

Arruur James Batrour, 54, described 
as Prime Minister, was charged by the 
Surrey police with the furious driving 
of a motor car. 

P.C. Hetix stated that he had orders 
on July 32nd to disguise himself as a 
working man and ascertain the time of 


provided himself with a sundial, and 
taking up his post behind a hedge he 
waited for the prisoner’s approach. It 
was quite dark, but he was convinced, 
from close scrutiny of the sundial with 
the aid of a box of matches, that the 
prisoner's car was moving at the rate of 
twenty-eight miles four rods and two 
perches per hour. This was of course a 
gross breach of the new Act governing 
auto-mobiles ; hence his arrest, and the 
present action. 

Mr. Batrour, having proved that he 
was travelling at the rate of only five 
miles an hour, was fined ten pounds and 
costs. 
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Captain Burserry Paxton, 32, was 
charged with assaulting Eparam Henper- 
son, book-stall clerk at Liverpool Street 
station, with his umbrella. 

The prosecutor, who wore his jaw in 
a sling, described how Captain Paxton 
had struck him a violent blow with the 
silver-mounted handle of his umbrella. 
The assault was quite deliberate, and 
Captain Paxton offered no apology, 
merely saying, ‘‘ Why on earth didn’t 
you stand away from the tee ?”’ 

JereMiAn Trepces, railway porter, gave 
corroborative evidence. The gentleman 
was perfectly sober at the time. 

Mr. Marsuatt Hatz, K.C., M.P., who 
appeared for the defence, said that the 
episode admitted of a very simple and 
satisfactory explanation. His client, 
who had served with distinction in the 
North Berwick Foozle-eers, had been 
much upset by the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Buncaster Golf Club, who 
had put up his handicap from scratch 
to 4. He had accordingly decided to 
zo down to Buncaster for the week-end, 
and while waiting for his train was 
practising a half-swing with his 
umbrella near the bookstall, when 
Hexperson suddenly stepped forward 
and received the handle full on his jaw. 
He had endeavoured to explain matters 
at the time, but the clerk was evidently 
not a golfer and refused to accept half- 
a-sovereign. 

Mr. Epwarp BLackweELL, called for the 
defence, stated that home practice was 


most effectual, though occasionally 
damaging to the furniture. He knew 


of no more distressing affliction that 
could befall a scratch player than to be 
clean off his drive. He thought that 
half-a-sovereign for a half-swing was 
quite adequate remuneration. 

Professor Horace Hutomison stated 
that, as the result of prolonged investi- 
gation into the psychology of golf, he 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
impossible for an enthusiast to refrain 
from repeating the gestures germane to 
certain phases of the game in totally 
incongruous surroundings. He had 
seen one of his patients at a dinner 
party attempting to loft marrons glacés 
into a finger-bowl with a dessert-spoon. 

Antuony Fippaman, caddie, of Bun- 
caster-on-Sea, deposed that he always 
carried for Captain Paxton, who was on 
the whole a good-tempered player, 
though nervous on the tee. 

Cross-examined, he admitted that 
Captain Paxton had expressed the wish 
that he could wring the necks of all the 
larks at Buncaster, they disturbed him 
so much on the putting greens. 

Further evidence having been given 
by Lord Brassey, Professor Driver, and 
Miss Cecit1a Lortus, the case was com- 
promised on Captain Paxton’s under- 
taking to present Henperson with a 
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SUGGESTION FOR A NEW COIFFURE. 
THE “ KUBELIK.” 








gross of Haskell balls and a quart of 
sloe gin. 

JosErH Dartinc, who gave an address 
in Australia, was charged with being in 
possession of a bunch of English laurels 
in the Old Trafford ground at Man- 
chester on July 26th. 

Many thousands of persons having 
deposed that they saw him leaving the 
ground with his ten confederates and 
the laurels under his arm, P.C. F. W. 
Tate of Brighton said that he made a 
special effort to stop them, but without 
avail. He was acting under the in- 
structions of his superior officer, Captain 
MACLAREN. 

Gitpert Jessop, whose appearance in 
the box was greeted with loud cries of 
‘“* Bravo, Croucher!’ from the gallery, 
deposed that the prisoner was un- 
doubtedly in possession of the laurels 
at the Oval on Monday, August 11th. 
But on the date of the alleged theft 
he (the deponent) was unavoidably 
absent; while on the later date the 
laurels were too far gone to be retrieved. 
Asked for an explanation, the witness 
stated that the strongest trumper always 
won the rubber. 

Mr. Ropert Tuoms said he had known 
the prisoner for some time. He needed 
a deal of stopping. It was not, however, 
theft, but kleptomania, and the only 
practitioner who could have prevented 
the disease from asserting itself at Man- 
chester was probably Doctor Grace. 

The prisoner in his very stubborn 
defence said that he had come by the 





laurels honestly, though, perhaps, he 
had been slightly assisted by the Clerk 
of the Weather. He had, in fact, won 
them. This view being shared by the 
Bench, he was dismissed with cheers. 

ARCHANGELO, the Flying Demon of 
Tasmania, was charged with wilfully 
damaging the public roadway. The 
feat which ARCHANGELO undertook to 
perform was as follows: Bound hand 
and foot, he was in the habit of ascend- 
ing in a fire-balloon and dropping head 
foremost from a height of not less than 
500 feet. 

Mr. Prantacenet Capsury, Secretary 
to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Pavingstones, deposed that 
the height from which ARcHANGELO 
dropped was often considerably greater 
than that advertised, while he was so 
imperfectly padded that the impact was 
most dangerous to almost any inanimate 
object on which he happened to alight. 

The prisoner, who was wheeled into 
court on a movable couch, stated that 
in the course of ten performances he 
had only broken seven ribs, dislocated 
his vertebree and fractured his occiput. 
As, however, he refused to give any 
undertaking to discontinue his _per- 
formance, the Bench ordered him to be 
detained for life in the Ping-pong ward 
at Hanwell. 





INTERCEPTED LETTERS.—II. 


(Being the correspondence of Jake P. 
Huntington, Senator, Store-keeper, 
and Newspaper Proprietor, of Clam- 
ville, Nebraska, U.S.A.) 


June 30th. 


Dear Pete,—It may be that the good 
wife sent along my message saying that 
I’d scratch a line to let you know how 
art is fixed up over here. ' I always had 
an idea of your talent, Pete, ever since 
you took me standing outside the store 
leaning easily against a barrel of 
crackers. Do you mind that day? I 
do, for little Ext nearly choked himself 
on a piece of chewing gum, and Boss 
Toms was shot by Kerosene JAKE, who 
thought five aces were too many for 
one pack, and didn’t give the jackpot a 
fair chance. 

However, thinking of you, I boarded 
a car for Madame Tussaud’s Gallery, 
and paying a quarter I took a loan of 
the show for an hour. I can’t help 
thinking I struck the wrong shanty. 
I couldn’t get on the track of any 
paintings, and all the sculpture was 
figured out in wax. It isn’t much of a 
circus doing the round of a wax-works 
unless there’s a good-class freak depart- 
ment in the annexe, where you can have 
a look at something living, like the 
Shrimp-Faced Man or the Coal-Eating 
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Lady. Still, I will say that Madame 
peels the paint off anything in the wax 
line that we ’ve seen in Clamville. She’s 
got old Heyry tae Ercuta, who over- 
loaded himself with wives a few cen- 
turies ago, and was never seen to smile 
again. And to point a moral example 
she’s dropped in Sir Txomas Lipton, 
who ’s never done anything in that line 
yet, and wears a ten-inch smile and a 
curly moustache as though he’d never 
heard of a losing race, and didn’t know 
what trouble was. Being a single man 
perhaps he don’t. 

Then there was one group that pulled 
me up with a jerk, in view of the gaudy 
revels that were to have woke up the 
old town this month. This was the 
crowning of an early British King. 
It must have been a scanty sort of 
business in those days, or else Madame 
was pressed for room when she put 
up the tableaux. There was no excited 
populace, but only a few straggly 
courtiers and a scared-looking Bishop, 
while the King looked as if he wished 
he hadn’t come. But as the school 
marm used to tell us, it wasn’t always 
healthy to be in the monarch business. 
There was a likelihood of a near rela- 
tive coming along with a band of 
interested toughs and a sharp knife, 
and tumbling you out of the coronation 


chair before you had time to handle the}. 


income. 

Then there ’s a nice gory room down- 
stairs where they’ve dumped all the 
crime-workers. Now this made me feel 
like home and the Sunday edition of 
the Mail and Banner, with its scare 
headlines and snaps of the murderer 
two minutes after the awful deed. I 
shall work this up for a special against 
the time I come home, so you ’ll have to 
lay over for a further description. 

Madame’s whole show is slick, but, as 
I say, an extra dime for a freak show 
wouldn’t break anyone and would wake 
up the proceedings. (Remember when 
they tried to run a one-eyed wax-works 
on to Clamville, and the boys melted 
down Grorce WasHINGTON in a bonfire 
because he looked like the Jew drummer 
who ’d filled us up with flash jewellery 
and skipped the town before we were 
on to it?) Still, I reckon Madame’s 
figures are authentic, and as an educator 
of youth and upholder of monarchy she 
ought to do well; but I can’t help 
feeling sad about those freaks. The 
nearest I could find to the old sort was 
a man outdoors on the side-walk with 
his legs under him looking tearfully at 
an orange-coloured fish which he had 
sketched in and labelled ‘‘ A Salmon.” 
If he wasn’t a freak the fish was, so I 
donated ten cents to the collection and 
passed on, feeling good. 

A friendly Britisher has just told 
me that it’s the Academy I’m want- 
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THE TWELFTH. 


Guest, ‘‘Now, WAITER, TO-DAY’S ONLY 


THE THIRTEENTH, AND YET THE WING OF 
J 


THIS BIRD IS POSITIVELY—WELL, TASTY. CAN YOU EXPLAIN ?’ 
Waiter. ‘‘Wrwu, Stn, THE PAPERS THEY DO SAY AS OW THE BIRDS ARE A BIT STRONG 


ON THE WING THIS YEAR!” 








ing for art, so I’ll sort that out another 


day. 

I don’t think you’d be stuck on the 
hotel where I’m located. They ’ve 
never heard of clam chowder, and when 
I asked for a canvas-back duck the 
Swiss hired man thought I was alluding 
to a cock-tail. They serve the green 
stuff on different plates, and iced water 
is as plentiful as snowstorms in June. 
And when I asked for a green cigar 
and a schooner of beer in the drawing- 
room, the boss said the smoking-room 
was downstairs. The newspapers, too, 
seem to want a live man behind them. 
Why, the Times hasn’t interviewed me 
yet, and plants the murders on the fifth 
page instead of giving them an elegant 
position in the centre, with full details 
by the victim’s aunt. 

I’ll just save the mail if I quit now, 
so good luck, Perr, and fix me up 
with the news if business ain’t too 
tight. JAKE. 





P.S.—I’m not quite satisfied with 
young Ext. That slush he’s dropping 
in the Mail and Banner don’t seem to 
fit at all. You used to be a prett 
hand at drafting a circular, so I wis 
you’d take a turn and ,fake some- 
thing readable. The sea-serpent is a 
corpse, and the nigger woman who’s a 
hundred and forty and remembers 
seven Presidents won’t stand another 
season ; but you might do something 
with a returned miner from the Yukon. 
Make him frost-bitten and full up of tales 
of savage tribes, and he’ll do. The 
paper wants life. If there’s no truth 
about, Ex: should invent some. But 
I’m afraid that boy hasn’t got the 
right instinct. J. 





TestE-A-Teste. — Australia won the 
fourth Test Match because Ruopes (not 
out) lost his Tare; and England won 
the fifth because Ruopes (still not out) 
kept his téte. 
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FITZ-NOOD 


Wasps’ Nest! 


LE’S OTTER HOUNDS. 


THEY THOUGHT IT WAS THE HOLE OF AN OTTER, AND PROCEEDED TO STIR IT UP WITH A STICK; BUT IT TURNED OUT TO BE A 








REJOICINGS IN PODDLETON-ON-SLOSH. 


Mr. Puncn, Sir,—No notice as yet 
having been taken in the public press 
of the important rejoicings which took 
place in the old ancient town of Poddle- 
ton-on-Slosh, of which I have already 
informed you I have the honour to be 
Alderman, with pain and surprise I 
now take up my pen again to let you 
know about the same, hoping to make 
it clear that in the way of patriotic 
endeavour Poddleton stands where it 
did. The committee of a hundred 
and seventy-three, including the town 
erier, which I may mention in con- 
fidence some folks considered too small, 
and grumbled because Jones the lamp- 
lighter and Jack Hatt who drives 
the dust-cart were not included-——but 
then some people are never satisfied, 
and even among the roses of Poddleton 
we have our thorns—sat on the Coro- 
nation on and off for several months. 
For a long time it was debated 
whether Mr. Mayor should be crowned 
in effigy for his Gracious Majesty, and 
there was some feeling about it, as 
Mr. Mayor himself would have liked it, 
but I felt bound to oppose it, he being 








a man I consider unsound on the rates ; 
and so he was not, after all. 

Finally, it was agreed that the 
auspicious occasion should be com- 
menced by the firing of our cannon, 
which came from Sebastopol, by the 
volunteer corpse (we had three once, 
but, unfortunately, two of them burst 
when the blessed news of the relief of 
Mafeking arrived), after which the bells 
were to ring and the corpse, which is 
rather perplexed about its new drill, per- 
formed volleys into the air, and all the 
householders who had guns fired them 
in their back gardens, because it was 
not considered safe for anyone not being 
military to go too near the cannon. 

Afterwards it was decided that the 
best way to mark the glorious day 
would be to regale the school-children, 
and after the regalement to form a 
procession through the town with the 
Poddleton band and flags, while the 
corpse lined the High Street. This we 
considered the best form of regalia to 
celebrate this regal occasion. The pro- 
gramme was carried out to a triumphant 
conclusion, culminating in a donkey 
race; and on the following day [ 
superintended the picking up of the 





pieces of our cannon, whieh unfortu- 
nately has also burst, and which was 
carried out by the corpse in mufty. 
Yours respectfully, 
Joun Bioccspy, Alderman. 





To ALL Fienps WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
—Mr. Punch begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of a notice (headed ‘‘ Express ’’) 
from South China extolling the merits 
of the Yat Pun Sha Chan Pearl Mixtures. 
It states that ‘‘ Opium-Fiends, or those 
merely addicated (sic) to the deleterious 
habit, should apply, for price and other 
particulars of the new China remedy to 
Ah Pai. Directions: To be taken at 3.33 
in the morning. Will not bear the light.” 

One gathers, though the inference is 
only negative, that among the Celestials 
there is a certain precision and regularity 
about the habits of the Rising Sun. 








STICKING TO HIS LAST. 
WHEN dust of ages dims the incident 
Which made the Ode which made 
the poet great, 
Will commentators ask if Austin meant 
To write ‘‘console and heel,’ in 
Stanza 8 ? 
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WELL EARNED! 


Loxpoy. “IT’S ALL GONE OFF SPLENDIDLY! NOW I MUST SETTLE DOWN——TO MY 
SUMMER HOLIDAY!” 
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1. Ix the eighth month, which is 
called Orguzd, of the second year 

2. of the reign of Im, who succeeded 
to Er, 
3. who unto Thiydébbih did go 
4. in procession 
5. through the midst of his people, 
6. small and great, male and female, 
of all shapes and sizes 
who came up in their millions 

9. for thistr-korinaishun, 

10. who threw up their hats and 
dropped all 

11. their étchiz, 
jokhs with 

12. long-suffering bobbiz ; 

13. through the midst of his soldiers 

14. in scarlet and khaki, with a dash of 

15. Brit-Ishtars,—nigh unto the 


statue 

16. of Adhmir-el-Nelsun,— 

17. and over the roadway 

18. the sand of the desert 

19. like a carpet was scattered 
. 20. all golden and tawny. Down the 
ine 

21. did he rumble in his arkh-éyik- 
charyat—like 

22. a magnified khdskit 

23. with the world-famous krimz 

24. in their sumptuous trappings of 
purple and scarlet, 

20. who are warranted never on any 
occasion 
_ 26. to upset the proceedings by show- 
ing emdshan 

27. of any description,—disregarding 
explosions, 


he | 


. . who cracked little 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 
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FIFTEENTH FRAGMENT. 


28. volkanikh-erapshanz, or earth- 
quakes, 

29. in fact all those things that are 
normally trying 

30. to sensitive horseflesh ; 

31. guaranteed to go past most ap- 
palling productions 

32. by courtesy commonly called 
dekkur-réshunz, and 

33. troiyum-phiyal-ortchiz— 

34. (with blood-curdling portraits by 
well-known pavement artists 

35. and amateur landscapes 
rounded by wheat-sheaves 

36. with cereal products in silly 
shop-windows, 

37. surmounted by mosque-like, in- 
congruous turrets 

38. in tin-foil—or something or other 
that ’s 

39. ikh-uali-phestiv—coloured photos 
one penny ; 

40. there ’s something mesmerikh 

41. in archiz of this kind) 

42. without even an ear-twitch 

43. (the form of this sentence, I 
frankly admit it, 

44, is somewhat teutonikh. This is 
all 

45. introduction, and nothing what- 
ever to do 

46. with the picture). Well, as I 
was saying 

47. in theeighth month of the second 
year... 

48. . . et settrah-et settrah .. 

49. Did Arthab-al-Phir succeed to 

50. his uncle, the Lord of the Sessils, 


sur- 


51. and did straightway proceed, in 
the manner 

52. of Brodrikh—to receive resigna- 
tions ! 

53. (the lattah-deh-méthud of promptly 
asserting 

54. a masterful spirit, giving urbaiyet- 
orbaih 

55. an illusory pledge of more vigor- 
ous action 


56. infuture...... Tt usually stops 
there !) 

57. Forth from the Treasury went 
Maik-el-Thapepri, 


58. after years of good service, the 
raker of 

59. shekels, 

60. and into his place strode the big 
Siti-Ritji—who to the El-Sisi 

61. stood in lékoh-pahrentiz. 

62. Then did Shuv-menébar, whose 
eye looks 

63. through crystal — most neatly 
supported 

64. by his facial muscles— 

65. in his manner datnamikh, mention 
one 


66. or two trifles he considered 
essential 
67. . . . which had better, perhaps, be 


attended to 

68. promptly. For instance, there’s 
Orstin, 

69. most promising lad and the son 
of 

70. his father. . 


karts 


-; over the méhl- 





71. and over all the carriers of letters 
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72. shall he be set, and by the side 


of Isdad, the Secretary of State 

73. in the Cabinet shall he sit 
74. ([’ll go nap upon Orstin.—What ? 
Oh, Jesse be 
75. bothered 
76. And into 
haunted by 

77. Tjaplin, Husessil, and Djimmi 

78. Tommi-hdlitiz and others, did they 
drive 

79. without skrupul Djontha-Djestah 


or give him a pirid).) 
the desert that’s 


80. who'd skilfully ruled until lately | 


81. the ghostly Committee of the 
mythical Council. 

82. . who had stuck to his post 
with the silently 

83. rigid adhesion to business 


84. of the glutinous limpet. . . like 
the one on the Wiilsak. 
BM ci eewwtur His manner is apt 


to be somewhat incisive 
86. 
Balphur for something. 


wouldn't be 


E. T. R. 








UNSPEAKABLE SCOTS. 

Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Scots, 

Frae Maidenkirk to Johnnie Groats- 

A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes: 
Behold his labours 

A volume padded weel wi’ ‘‘ quotes ”’ 
Aboot his neighbours. 


And wha should ken sae weel as he 
What a’ oor fauts and failin’s be? 
Has he no seen wi’ his ain ee 
Auld Reekie’s lums ? 
Drumtochty ’s kent as weel ’s E.C. 
And sae is Thrums. 


Ou aye, there ’s noucht he disna ken 
©’ Scottish life and Scottish men. 
Wi’ lugs attentive let us then 
List to his railin’s, 
And humbly set oorsels to men’ 
Oor mony failin’s. 


The Scot, says he, is dull and dour, 
Aye jealous, greedy, jaundiced, sour, 
A drucken, coarse, ill-mannered boor, 
Wherein one traces 
Nae sign o’ Cros_anp’s mental pow’r 
And courtly graces. 


We arena gleg, we Scottish folk : 
We canna catch the witty stroke 
That will a Surrey Ha’ provoke 

To lauchter shakin’, 
Nay, whiles we canna see a joke 

O’ Cros.axn’s makin’. 


We swear, we lo’e the barley bree, 
We thieve—but, eh, Sirs! how should 
we 
Be quit o’ thae black vices he 
Sae criticises, 
When a’ the virtues Mr. C. 
Monopolises ? 


| 
CAMERA NOTES. 

Now that the tourist season is in full swing, we 
feel constrained to follow the majority of our con- 
temporaries and give our valued readers some 
| further photographic advice. We think it neces- 
| sary to steer as clear of technicalities as possible.] 


| You should always take at least two 
| different views upon the same film or 
| plate. The double or treble exposure, 
besides being so economical, will give 
the most gratifying and astonishing 
results, and you may expect to develop 
a series of surprises which will qualify 
for the freak column in the Strand 
Magazine. What can be more exhilara- 
ting, for instance, than to find your 
best girl ‘‘ come out” sitting on the lap 
of a total stranger by the silver-printed 
sea, or the usual long-suffering family 
group reclining, by way of variety, in 
& pig-sty, with perhaps an express train 
running through their unmoved midst ? 
This branch of photography seems full 
of tremendous possibilities. 
| If you keep a baby on the premises 
this is, of course, addressed to pater- 
familias and not to the baby-farmer 
photograph it every day, placing the 
| results in an album and ‘sending copies 
| to all its relatives. This will especially 
remind the godparents of their respon- 
| sibilities, and keep everybody busy and 
|happy replying. In the years to come, 
it will make the child humble and cure 
it of conceit to look through its record 
and realise that it once looked like that. 
Try to catch the baby crying or cutting 
a tooth. What would we now give for 
a snapshot of SHAKsPEARE muling in his 
nurse’s arms, or NAPOLEON being spanked 
and sent to bed for pulling the pussy’s 
tail? ‘Truly, we now live in a favoured 
age! You have great opportunities— 
don’t fail to make use of them. Your 
infant may turn out a little gold-mine 
to the copyright holder or the future 
BARNUM. 

The budding and _ enterprising 
amateur should not be afraid of libel 
actions. If your sitters’ feet emerge as 
twenty-five’s and their heads the size 
of pins, tell them the camera cannot 
lie. If they retort with the hackneyed 
rejoinder that the greater the truth the 
greater the libel, you should learnedly 
but pleasantly indicate that the magni- 
tude of the pedal extremities is redressed 
by the tenuity of the upper regions, 
and that you struck an average by 
focussing on the middle waistcoat-button. 
Should this explanation not be con- 
sidered satisfactory, you can then refer 
to your solicitors. Do not use your 
camera as a literal weapon of offence 
or defence. The tripod-stand, if spiked, 
is more serviceable. 

Presence of mind is a very desirable 
quality in a sun-artist. If you are 
attacked by the modern equivalent for 
a footpad, snapshot him while he runs 











through your pockets. He cannot prove 
an alibi in the presence of a double 
anastigmat, even if you are carried 
home on a focal-plane shutter. You 
press the button, and the magistrate’s 
clerk will do the rest. When drowning, 
be sure to remember to bag the final 
panorama that you gazed upon; also 
that the smallest stop should be used, as 
the light on the sea is at least four 
times as strong as that on land. Do 
not dream of giving a time exposure. 
You will probably not have sufficient 
leisure, and 1/100 second f/64 (be 
particular as to this) will quite satisfy 
your heirs and assigns that you were 
on the spot on the occasion of your 
lamented demise. The same remarks 
apply to railway collisions, air-ship 
accidents, encounters with motor-cars, 
and similar emergencies. In a word, 
you should forget yourself in your 
enthusiasm for the craft and for the 
writers of camera paragraphs. 








BAD VERSES ON 
CASE. 
[Sir Roger Pater has obtained an injunction 
from Mr. Justice Swinren Eapy, forbidding Mr. 
ANDREWS to fish in the Thames from a point above 
Maidenhead Bridge to Cookham. The Judge finds 
that Sir RoGeR has an exclusive right to this 
fishery. ] 
I wish that I could render calmer 
My feeling tow’rds Sir Rocer Pater. 
It makes my very heart-strings quiver 
When I adventure on the River 
For (think it over at your leisure) 
The Thames is for his private pleasure, 
And all the fish, whoever took ’em, 
Are his, from Maidenhead to Cookham ; 
Yes! everything that wears a fin is 
The purchase of Sir RoGer’s guineas. 
The conger eel, the shark and tunny 
Are his: he bought them with his 
money. 
They may be tourists on a visit 
(The spot is not unsightly, is it ?) 
Or merely temporary lodgers 
It doesn’t matter : they ‘re Sir Rocer’s. 
And though his anger never kindles 
At ordinary thefts and swindles, 
He would not have the least compunc- 
tion 
In serving me with an injunction 
From Mr. Justice Swinren Eapy, 
If I should ever be so greedy 
As to attempt to take the fishes 
In contravention to his wishes. 


A WORSE 


A British landlord seldom budges, 
Especially when backed by Judges ; 
But this is not the sort of question 
(lf I may offer a suggestion) 

That I should raise if I desired 

To have my character admired. 

Such is, at least, the firm and fervent 
Conviction of his humble servant, 
Whose limping lay the danger teaches 
Of fishing in Sir Rocer’s reaches. 
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THE ONLY WAY. 
Wuew the streets are hot and horrid and the atmosphere 
is torrid, 
And you mop your weary forehead and your shining 
crown, 
When the Underground is choking and the workmen all are 
smoking, 
Sing hey! the country cottage and the Sussex down. 
When the autumn leaves are falling and the northern gales 
are brawling, 
And the solitude ’s appalling in the landscape brown, 
When you long to talk to something that is living, e’en a 
dumb thing, 
Sing ho! for Piccadilly and a flat in town. 


When the gutters gape expectant of the pinky disinfectant, 
Sing hey! the country cottage and the Sussex down. 
When the odour not of roses, but of pigs, assails your noses, 
Sing ho! for Piccadilly and a flat in town. 
When you lie secure and lazy, couched on buttercup and 
daisy, 
Sing hey! the country cottage and the Sussex down ; 
When your cosy Club invites you—when the garden gay 
delights you, 
Sing ho! the country cottage and a flat in town. 








THE RECRUIT’S PROGRESS. 
II. 


Tue childish ridicule with which Ruta (my wife) and 
Daisy (my wife’s sister) received the news of my proposed 
immolation on the altar of patriotism has only strengthened 
my determination to join the Volunteers. At the outset I 
was not so enamoured of the idea but that a little gentle 
dissuasion might have turned me from my purpose. But 
ridicule! No! Iwill show them that even a clever man 
may serve his country. I will see this thing through, from 
the goose-step to (if necessary) the soldier’s grave. I will 
dedicate to the cause of England’s integrity the intellectual 
gifts which Providence has denied to the mass of mankind. 
I will observe and criticise and suggest. I will recommend 
the improvements which I feel must be necessary to put the 
Volunteers on a proper footing. The War Office are said to 
be in need of proper men for their Intelligence Department. 
They shall have Me. 

Let me describe how it was that the design of Volunteer- 
ing came to enter my head. Like the discovery of steam 
and the invention of window-glass and other epoch-making 
incidents in the history of the world, it was more or less of 
an accident. A haphazard post-prandial meeting with some 
of the members of the smartest Company in London’s crack 
Corps (should this meet the eye of any Metropolitan Volunteer 
he will at once see that it is his Company which I propose to 
join), a genial suggestion that I should become one of “‘ Ours,”’ 
a refusal on my part so polite that it was taken for a cordial 
assent, and I was already ankle-deep in the Rubicon. Toall 
intents and purposes I had become what, during my time at 
Cambridge, in the unchastened days of the Pre-Boer period, 
we used to call a Bug-shooter. A day or two later, without 
any active intervention on my part, I was proposed, seconded, 
screened, elected, attested and kissed—I mean I had kissed 
the book. There remained only the doctor. 

On receiving notice of my election, I was informed that 
on a certain day, at a certain time, an officer would be 
present in the Orderly Room to swear me in. In due time 
he arrived, clad in the ordinary black coat of commerce. 
Ought I to salute him? On the whole, no. I was still a 
free man. Without appearing to notice the omission, he 








asked me certain questions as to my age, profession, and so 
forth, entered my replies on the official form, and then 
caused me to sign a statement to the effect that my answers 
were not false. Then a sergeant measured my chest. 
Minimum measurement, the printed form said, but the 
sergeant told me to puff it out. So I puffed till I was black 
in the face, though why, or with what result, I have no 
idea. Nothing more to do but see the doctor, said the | 
officer, as he shook hands and retired, having nobly done his | 
duty. 

+ invites me to come with him, and sign yet more 
papers. At this juncture enter a timid recruit, who, 
ignoring sergeant, confides to me that he has been ordered 
to call here to see an officer about joining. Is the officer 
in? This, hopefully ; obviously taking me for very superior 
officer. The officer, I reply, is out, but no doubt the | 
sergeant will fetch him. Profuse thanks from the recruit, 
oil honing under the awe and misapprehension caused 
by my military appearance, even in mufti. This will be a 
little difficult to keep up when we are doing the goose-step 
together. Still, it is his mistake, not mine. 

Now for the doctor. The unmilitary mind might have 
expected me to see him, or, rather, that he would see me, 
before I had done my swearing in instead of after. But 
that ’s not the way they have in the Army, or at least in this 
department of it. First the cart, and then the horse—if 
you can get him. First they solemnly swear you to bear 
arms within these realms against all the enemies of His 
Gracious Majesty, then they send you to the medicine-man 
to see if you are fit to bear them. If you are not fit—but I | 
suppose that never happens. Still, I think the W.O. might | 
make a note of it. | 

Well, I went to the doctor—the Corps man, of course— | 
with a vivid recollection of Daisy's unfeeling catalogue of 
my various infirmities, and a curious sinking in my stomach. 
But the doctor was affability itself. As far as I knew, now, 
was I pretty sound? Well, yes, I thought I might say I 
was. My sight wes very bad; ditto my digestion; ditto 
my right knee, sprained at football in the days of long ago, 
and since then become the haunt of rheumatic microbes. 
Otherwise—but then the doctor had his innings. Could I 
count these dots, holding up what I guessed to be a card at 
the other end of the room? No, I couldn’t. Didn’t even 
know they were dots, though I was ready to take his word 
for it. Could I count them now? No. Now? Not at all, 
unless I might hold them in my hand. Could, however, 
count them at any distance with my eyeglass. Ah, that 
would do. Yes. Lungs, heart—might he listen ? Hemight. 
Quite sound. Knee, passable. Digestion no concern of 
Government’s. Hearing, good. 

All these particulars the doctor entered one by one in 
official question-sheet. Below them was yet another space 
containing this dread question—Fit or Unfit? Unfit, wrote 
the doctor. Visions of Ruta and Daisy triumphant rose 
before me. How they would chuckle! How they would prate 
about the survival of the Unfittest. This must be rectified 
at all hazards. 

** But I don’t see——’’ I began. 

**No, that’s just the trouble,’’ said the medicine-man. 
“You don’t—at least, you can’t. But the War Office will. 
Oh, it’s all right. I’m bound to say it, you know, because 
of your sight. If I didn’t, and you plugged anybody in the 
back, I should get into trouble. Now it don’t matter if you 
do. I’ve told ‘em you are unfit.’ (This was comforting 
for me and the doctor at all events.) ‘‘ But,’’ he continued, | 
“‘T’ll stick ‘Special’ on the form.’’ He proceeded to do 
so, in red pencil. ‘‘ Now,’’ heconcluded cheerfully, ‘‘ they ‘ll | 
take you all right.” 

“‘Tt’s very good of you.” 

“Not at all. Don’t thank me. Thank the War Office.” 
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~ Well, ] do thank them, solely on 
account of Rum and Daisy. At the 
same time, it occurs to me that possibly 
other people who can’t see may have 
been passed as specially unfit. Tn which 
case I might get plugged in the back. 
In which case—but, after all, I am a 
Volunteer, and if in that capacity I 
must face death, well I will face it, 
though if I had my choice I would 
sooner not face it in the back. 








ENGLAND’S PERIL. 
(By Colonel Sir H-w-rd V-ne-nt, Author 
of ‘‘ Made in Poland,”’ etc.) 


Wuen a thinking man surveys the 
commercial horizon of Britain, he 
overcome by the sense of the terrible 
catastrophe which is approaching the 
glorious Empire on which the sun has 
never yet set. Foreign competition 
besets us on every side: our onions are 
Spanish, our organs American, our 
sausages German, our coal-scuttles 
Japanned, our candles Roman, our 
darkness Egyptian, our delight Turkish, 


1S 


and our very courage Dutch. The 
British infant is aroused from his 
peaceful slumbers in a Norwegian 
cradle by an American alarm clock. 
He clutches his German rattle, and 
absorbs Swiss milk from a_ Belgian 
feeding-bottle. See him at a more 


mature age standing before a German 
master, who instructs him by writing 
abstruse questions from a book (bound 
in Morocco), with French chalk on a 
blackboard made from Russian deal. 
See him even as a schoolboy chastised 
with a Malacca cane for taking French 


leave. View him in the midst of the 
stern business of life—playing ping- 


pong with a Bavarian racquet, a Saxon 
ball, and a Bohemian net. Then, in the 
last sad scene of all, when, embalmed by 
an American undertaker, he sinks in a 
coffin made from pine ‘‘hewn on 
Norwegian hills,” to his final resting- 
place in English turf at last. 

But a truce to mere generalities; let 
us take a particular instance, and _reso- 
lutely examine one of England’s decay- 
ing trades. A century since, a Govern- 
ment report informs us that there were 
in Great Britain no fewer than 10,000 
beadles. We ask how many are there 
to-day? A strict. investigation discloses 
the appalling fact that only twenty-four 


beadles remain—all in the city of 
London. Small wonder if in these 
latter days England has become 


womanish and hysterical. She has lost 


the steadying influence of her beadles. 
If a thoughtful Englishman wishes to 
become a beadle, ther ‘re is no institution 
in which he can receive the necessary 
training. 
incivility ; 


He might learn the right 
but the dignity—the pom- 
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““ OVER-HAIRED.” 


ScenE—A Barber's Shop in the Nor 


Customer (preparing for a holiday in London). 
THIS Is MY CORONATION ‘cuT,’ you KNOW !” 
I MIGHT HAVE KNOWN THAT. 


Sam. 
** AH, 


TO-DAY, 
Sam. 


TO BE SURE, 


th of England. 
‘*T WANT YOU TO BE EXTRA PARTICULAR 


Surg, I cAN SEE THE cRowN!” 





a can only be acquired by conti- 
nental experience. Unless the sugges-| 
tion of the British Empire Trade} 
League be adopted that a tax of £10 
per stone be levied on imported beadles 
(with a rebate of fiftv per cent. on 
colonial beadles), English beadledom 
will be extinct. Ay! the time is not 
so far off! For where is the true 
specimen of the genuine British beadle 
now, at this present moment, to be 
found—the real cock’d-hatted, with 
searlet and blue cloth, gold-lace trim- 
ming, knee breeches, white stockings, 
and shoes with buckles, where is he? 








“Se PO thoughtful ited that 
when England defied a continent in 
arms, when our National Debt reached 
its loftiest and most glorious pinnacle, 
when the price of corn was highest, 
then English beadles were most nu- 
merous. Remember this, and let your 
watchword be, ‘‘ Protect the British 
Beadle!” 








Prix Fixe and Suffix. 
From the Berwick Advertiser: 
‘*PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted in 
the Advertiser at a Fixed Charge of 6d., and 
for everv ADDITIONAL SEVEN WORDS 3d. more is 
charged.” 
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LATEST FORE- ———— 


CASTS. Iecowbel 2 sg 
A WEEKLY re- 


view remarks 
that, “‘owing to 
the number of 
volumes held over 
on account of the 
war, a perfect 
torrent of books 
seems likely to 
descend upon us 
in the early au- 
tumn.”’ Alarmed 
by this intelli- 
gence, Mr. Punch 
set his Literary 
Meteorologist to 
work, who has 
sent in the follow- 
ing report :—- 

1. Scornanp. A 
rather unsettled 
type of atmos- MODERN IMPRESSIONIST ART.—THE PICNIC. 


pheric conditions ——-—-——— 











Cuaxnet). The 
conditions are so 
complex here that 
it is impossible to 
prepare a detailed 
forecast. 

The spanking 
breeze prevailing 
recently around 
the Putney dis- 
trict seems to 
have spent its 
force, and no re- 
ports of serious 
damage have been 
received. Several 
storm-signals and 
a Union Jack are 
said to be flying 
at Rottingdean. 
In London the 
season is unusu- 
ally forward, and 
some of the pub- 
lishers = express 
— the hope that the 





prevails here, pressure being very un-| fairly well for the harvest season. The|long-continued frost is breaking up. 
equally distributed. It is strongest at|crop, he adds, will be lighter than in| On the other hand, literary aspirants 
present in the Crossland district, where | some years, but, given a fine September, | report that the mean average tempe- 


it threatens to be applied with con-|he hopes to produce five books a week 


rature in several editorial offices where 


siderable force in a southerly direction, | for the next few months. The forecast|they have taken observations is five 
A = : 

accompanied with a high temperature | for the whole of Devon is :—Fair gene-| degrees below zero, which is, they add, 

and some storms. In the Highlands the| rally, rather boisterous airs round the|more than average mean. And _ for 


glass, as usual, is steadily going up, | Missingwill district. 


'some weeks past rhyme has been 


but there is a considerable depression! 5. Enezanp, S.E. (Loypon np! seen on the ground almost daily. 





in the neighbourhood of 
Drumtochty, and at Thrums 
the Barrieometer is falling 
somewhat. 

2. Enotanp, N.W. Fairly 
settled weather may be antici- 
pated here. Some threatening 
symptoms are manifest in the 
Isle of Man, but as yet they 
have not taken definite shape. 
A well-marked area of dis- 
turbance, due to minor poets, 
is noticeable in the Lake 
District, but probably it will 
be purely local in its 
effects. 

3. ENcLanp, Mipianps. At 
Stratford-on-Avon an earth- 
quake seems imminent. It 
has been preceded already by 
repeated squalls. Sir Tro- 
porE Martin, who is pecu- 
liarly well acquainted with 
the atmospheric vagaries of 
this district, has advised the 
inhabitants to fly for their 
lives. 

4. Enatanp, S.W. A Q- 
shaped impression has been 
observed advancing rapidly 
from Cornwall, but otherwise 
there is every prospect of - AST-Serm = 
fine weather. ur. Barinc- 


Goutv reports that the) AN IDEA FOR THE NEXT CHAMPAGNE. 


climatic conditions promise A Srar-Tiine Army Rerorm. 














The latest readings taken 
at 10, Bouverie Street are as 
follows :— 


Thermom. max. 45.2. 

9» min. 27, all out. 

Wet bulb ‘000001 (but we 
fancy something has 
gone wrong with the 
works). 

Dry bulb. (Planted in the 
window box, to bloom 
next spring.) 

Barometer, Set Fair. Wind, 
E.C. Warnings — none 
issued. 


Our Uncrowned Kings. 


American Lady (forcing 
her way through loyal crowd 
in the Abbey, to Policeman, 
busily engaged in pointing 
out the positions occupied at 
the ceremony by the King, 
Queen and Royal Family). 
Say, where did Pierpont 
Moraan sit ? 





Mansions For Musicians.— 
It is proposed to build 
these near the Guildhall. 
They are to be in five 
flats. 











